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The Squeaky Wheel 
















HERE’S an old New England expression: ‘““The squeaky wheel gets 
T grease.”’ Some of our small libraries seem to be satisfied to go creaki 
along, when they ought to emit some good loud squeaks to call attention 
the fact that they need considerable grease. 

Sometimes the town appropriates more money for the Memorial Day 
celebration than they do for libraries. Why? In one town, when the selectmer 
were asked why they did not appropriate more funds for their local library 
the answer was: “We'd be glad to. They never asked for it.” ‘There you have it, 
No squeak, no grease. 

Now is the time for libraries to face the facts of governmental life. Too many 
librarians and trustees fail to use the methods available. But the Public 
Library is supported by public funds, serves the public, and any idea that the 
library should stand outside the regular political process is erroneous. Let the 
librarian state the real needs of the library to the trustees. Let the trustees 
justify these needs to the selectmen. The library should not be considered i 
the same category as the cemetery; it is a dynamic part of the community, 
Show them that your library is going whip-in-the-socket and tail-over-the 1 
dash-board. Let them hear those wheels squeak. 

L. H. 
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The ‘Town Report: How It Can 
Help the Library 


by Dr. Leo F. REDFERN 


Department of Government—University of New Hampshire 


Face year every town and city in New Hampshire issues a publication 
which is distributed to all the taxpayers. Every town and city in New 
England does the same. The publication, of course, is the annual municipal 
report. It is an accounting of stewardship by the officials of the community, 
including the library officials. 

It is not news that the town report is a closely scrutinized document—a 
veritable handbook for the voters in town meeting assembled. And although 
the annual report may not serve the same intimate function in our cities, the 
“city edition”’ is carefully perused by the more interested and alert citizens. 

This annual manual of the citizens is a logical channel for officials to use in 
developing better relations and understanding with the public. It provides 
an excellent opportunity to convey directly to the interested public the story 
of their library. 

The question is how to take best advantage of this opportunity. The Public 
Administration Service of the Department of Government at the University 
of New Hampshire has sponsored, for many years, an annual municipal re- 
ports contest in the Granite State designed to give recognition to communities 
which issue attractive, interesting and informative reports. From this ex- 
perience several suggestions are offered to assist trustees and librarians in 
presenting useful library sections in the municipal report. 

Before entering into specifics, it is helpful to note the general process of com- 
posing the municipal report. Legal responsibility for the report is with the 
selectmen or mayor. Editorial responsibility on one person, either a selectman 
or his designee, is preferable for issuing a timely and cohesive publication, In 
some communities it is entirely feasible for the town librarian to assist the 
selectmen by acting as editor. 

The first step for the librarian is to _" closely with the “‘editor’’ of the 
municipal report. A brief discussion, prior to preparing the library section, 
is helpful in deciding such items as how much space may be devoted to the 
library report; the possibility of using pictures, charts or tables; and attrac- 
tive arrangement of layout and typography. A conversation (or communica- 
tion) with the printer of the report could be rewarding on these matters. Fre- 
quently the printer is able to provide technical advice on arranging material 
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in a pleasing, eye-catching form. Many printers, for example, recognize that 
skillful use of ‘‘white’’ space enhances a report at no extra cost. 

Now for writing the library report itself. Here are several possibilities you 
may wish to consider when preparing your next report. 

The trustees have primary responsibility for reporting on repairs and 
changes in the library building, additions to capital equipment, and the 
financial condition of the library. There is no set rule as to the amount of de- 
tail required in the trustees’ report, but the rule of thumb is to include enough 
information to give the reader a good idea of the main development and prob- 
lems of the library. To do this properly requires a textual explanation as well 
as figures. 

Care should be taken that the librarian’s report does not duplicate informa- 
tion provided by the trustees’ report, except for unusual developments which 
deserve repeated emphasis. By and large, the librarian’s report discusses pro- 
fessional matters of readership and use of library facilities, while the trustees 
concentrate upon informing the public of the physical plant and financial 
conditions. 

The librarian’s report may be prefaced by a thumb-nail sketch of recent 
highlights in the world of books—trends in reader preferences, an unusual 
outpouring of autobiographical books, new developments in children’s works, 
etc. 

If the town is celebrating a special anniversary (centennial for example) it 
is quite appropriate for the librarian to include a brief history of the library, 
stressing notable landmarks in its development. Biographic sketches of gener- 
ous donors who have promoted the library would be in order in such a com- 
mentary. 

It is always courteous to acknowledge donors who have contributed each 
year. If the list is not too large they may be mentioned by name, although 
large numbers of donors will have to be acknowledged by a general note of 
appreciation. 

Except in financial reports, tables of figures should be kept to a minimum. 
Figures of interest, as net growth in library users, should be woven into the 
text of the report. However, charts and diagrams are engaging ways of show- 
ing statistical information. Line charts showing trends in number of library 
users or growth in circulation over a period of years will prove interesting. 
Bar graphs depicting the relative volume of circulation of different types of 
books during the year may be included. Financial figures can often be shown 
clearly and simply by use of charts and graphs. 

Unless the public has expressed an explicit desire for them, do not list all 
recent acquisitions. Those who wish to know what is available will do better 
to visit the library. It is preferable for the librarian to select a few choice ac- 
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quisitions in various areas—for example, a few of the best novels, several 
outstanding non-fiction items, and one or two special works in poetry or art. 
Follow this with a brief discussion of the selected works in order to whet the 
appetite. 

However, a comprehensive listing might be made for periodicals because 
a large part of their value lies in their currency and immediate availability. 
If possible the list of available periodicals should be those of the next year— 
which will be the current year by the time the municipal report is issued. 
Planning ahead for the periodicals should make this step possible and would 
provide a distinct service to the public. 

Strangely enough, several recent prize-winning municipal reports con- 
tained library sections which were weak in terms of telling the public what the 
library was doing and how they could derive more enjoyment from it. In one 
of these, the trustees’ report contained four brief lines: one of receipts, three 
of expenditures, and a total. This “report” in turn was followed by two solid 
pages of titles of recent acquisitions—nothing more. A little imagination can 
avoid this brusqueness. And once you have developed a format for your re- 
port which you know the public enjoys it will be easy to follow that pattern in 
future reports. 

Always close with an invitation to use the library. Don’t forget to include 
the days and hours the library is open. While this may be common knowledge, 
it is a courteous reminder to mention it—and it makes the invitation to visit 
more sincere. 

I would be remiss not to close with a similar invitation. If you have any 
questions as to improving the library section of the annual municipal report 
please get in touch with us—that is, Public Administration Service, Depart- 
ment of Government, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. Oh yes, 
the hours are 8-5 daily, Mon.-Fri. 





WHAT PURPOSES DO LIBRARIES SERVE? 


The books, magazines, papers, booklets, recordings and other materials 
used in library services are provided: 

To facilitate informal self-education of all people in the community. 

To enrich and further develop the subjects on which individuals are 
undertaking formal education. 

To meet the informational needs of all. 

To support the educational, civic, and cultural activities of groups and 
organizations. 

To encourage wholesome recreation and constructive use of leisure time. 











List of Recommended Books 
for Selectmen and other Town Officials 


by Puitip A. HAZELTON, 
Law Librarian, N. H. State Library 


Together with some books especially recommended for Vermont 
by LawRENCE J. TurGEON, Vermont State Librarian 


Libraries can be of real service to their town officers by providing books such 
as the ones listed below. Some of them are inexpensive and the officers may 
wish to buy copies of their own; others they will be glad to have available in 
the town library, or know that they can be borrowed from the State Library, 
Such service builds good will for the library with the “‘powers-that-be.”’ 


N. H. University, Dept. of Government. Selected duties of N. H. selectmen 
by G. H. Deming and G. M. Cantor. 1952. (Governmental series no. 1). 

Revised edition in preparation, available 1959. 

Duncan, George H. The New Hampshire selectmen’s almanac. Jaffrey, N. H. 
1945. 

N. H. University. Dept. of Government. The New Hampshire town clerk, 
by Gilbert Cantor. 1954. (Governmental series no. 2). U. N. H. Book- 
store, 25¢. 

Revised edition in preparation, available Nov. 1958. 

N. H. University. Dept. of Government. The tax collector and town treasurer 
in New Hampshire. 1955. (Governmental series no. 4). U. N. H. Book- 
store, 35¢. 

N. H. University. Dept. of Government. The town highway agent in New 
Hampshire, by John E. Trafford. 1955. (Governmental series no. 5) U.N. 
H. Bookstore, 35¢. 

Municipal Finance Officers Assoc. of the U. S. and Canada. Simplified 
municipal accounting, a manual for smaller governmental units. 1950. 
1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37. $3.25. 

Tenner, Irving. Municipal and governmental accounting. 3d ed. Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. $9.35. 

May, Arthur A. The valuation of residential real estate. 2d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
1953. $5.75. 

National Association of Assessing Officers. Assessment principles. 1313 E. 
60 St., Chicago 37. $3.00. 

National Association of Assessing Officers. Depreciation of buildings for 
assessment purposes. 1943. (Assessment practice series no. 3). $3.00. 

National Association of Assessing Officers. Urban land appraisal; a descrip- 
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tion of methods employed in assessing property taxes. 1940. (Assessment 
practice series no. 2). $3.00. 

Public Administration Service. Standards for assessing real property. 1951. 
PAS, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. $2.50. 

Sawyer, Leonard. Municipal courts of New Hampshire. (N. H. Town and 
City Notes, vol. 2, no. 2, Spring 1949). 

A good outline of their legal basis and functions. Some minor details are out 

of date. 

American Bar Association. Judge and prosecutor in traffic court; a sym- 
posium for traffic court judges and prosecutors conferences. ABA and the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 1951. ABA, 1155 E. 60 St., 
Chicago 37. $5.50. 

Bruce, Arthur G. Highway design and construction. 3d ed. 1950. Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., Scranton 15, Pa. $8.50. 

N. H. State Planning and Development Commission. Suggested procedure 
for community planning, zoning, building, regulations, land subdivision 
control regulations, trailer regulations. 1954. Free. 

N. H. State Planning and Development Commission. Community planning 
in New Hampshire. 1956. Free. 

N. H. University. Dept. of Government. Central purchasing for municipali- 
ties, by Harold Cheney. 1958. (Governmental series no. 7). U. N. H. 
Bookstore, 50¢. 

Bradley, Phillips. Making municipal reports readable; a study prepared for 
the New Hampshire Foundation. 1935. 

Connecticut University. Institute of Public Service. Tips on town reports. 
1950. Storrs, Conn. 50¢. 

Tennessee University. Municipal Technical Advisory Service. How to make 
reports. 1957. 

Ehlers, Victor M., and Ernest W. Steel. Municipal and rural sanitation. 4th 
ed. McGraw Hill, 1950. $8.50. 

New Hampshire Social Welfare Council. Directory of general welfare re- 
sources of New Hampshire. 1956. From the Council, Concord. 50¢. 

Harman, Henry A. The principles of common law and equity procedure, 
a manual of Vermont court procedure relating also to the duties of public 
officers ... with appropriate practical forms ... Rutland, Vt., Tuttle, c1912. 

Harman, Henry A. Vermont justice and public officer; a manual of Ver- 
mont law ... with numerous practical forms ... Rutland, Vt., Tuttle, 
(1905). 

Authorized by the General Assemblies of 1902 and 1904. 

Vermont. Office of the Commissioner of Taxes. Handbook for Vermont list- 
ers ... March, 1958. 











Budgets -- Handle With Care 


by Emit W. ALLEN, JR. 
New Hampshire Assistant State Librarian 


Is preparing the annual budget for the local library, the board of trustees 

and librarian should work together very closely. Such a budget should 
separate all proposed expenditures into categories, i. e., Salaries, Books and 
Other Materials, Current Expenses (supplies, fuel, light, postage, etc.). A 
very helpful tool in this stage of budget making would be a comparative 
chart showing, in parallel columns, the actual expenditures in 1957, the ap- 
propriation for 1958, the estimated actual expenditures for 1958, and the re- 
quested budget for 1959. A careful study of this chart should reveal certain 
obvious trends of costs which should be taken into account in your new bud- 
get. Any funds necessary for a new library program should be included. 

Once the budget request has been completed, it should be submitted to the 
selectmen or the finance committee, accompanied by a written list of the 
reasons for each amount requested. This is true whether the amount for a 
particular category has increased, decreased, or remained the same. In ad- 
dition to this, the trustees of the library should make certain that this budget 
request is personally delivered by them to a regular meeting of the appro- 
priate town authorities, in order that an oral justification of the request may 
be made. This will insure that any questions arising in the minds of the 
financial body can be answered quickly and completely. The board of 
trustees and the librarian should also be prepared to present these same ar- 
guments at the full town meeting, if necessary. 

One of the most common questions we hear is: ““How do we justify ad- 
ditional expenditures?” Here are some practical suggestions. 

1. SALARIES. Certainly the salary of the librarian and the janitor should 
not be the same, or even worse, the librarian’s salary lower than the janitor’s 
salary. The librarian should receive at least $1.00 an hour. The librarian 
should be paid for the hours she works when the library is not open. Perhaps 
the salary needs to be increased because the library board wishes to keep the 
library open more hours for the convenience of the public, and because of an 
increase in circulation. 

2. Books AND OTHER MATERIALS. Be ready to demonstrate increased de- 
mands upon the library’s collection, and increased circulation. Surely anyone 
would agree that an encyclopedia ten years old is no longer useful, and should 
be replaced. Be ready to show the increase in the cost of books over the past 
few years. For example, the average cost of a novel in 1941 was $2.58; in 
1956, the cost was $3.63. The average cost of a biography in 1941 was $3.30; 
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in 1956, $4.96. The average cost of a book of history in 1941 was $3.89; in 
1956, $5.49. A recent study done by the public library of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia showed that in 1957 the average cost before discount of all books, includ- 
ing adult and juvenile, was $4.46. The value of the dollar in 1939 was $1.00. 
The value of the dollar in June, 1958 was 48¢. This is based on an article in 
the “U. S. News, and World Report’’, for August 22, 1958, which stated that 
the value of the dollar would continue to drop. 

3, CURRENT ExpENsEs. Point out the rise in the cost of fuel, or the need 
for more fuel in order to stay open more hours. Anticipate such things as in- 
creases in the cost of postage. Point out the value to the library and to the 
reader of telephone service. Demonstrate the rise in the cost of supplies (the 
cost of Wilson cards has increased 25% recently). 

4, SpecIAL Projects. It should be easy to explain the value of having 
the collection catalogued, of installing an efficient charging system, of having 
exhibits, both inside and outside the library. The value of good lighting, 
comfortable furniture, bright colors can be amply justified. The use of the 
library as a meeting place for groups in the community can be justified by the 
fact that this is a town-supported building, and the town should be getting 
every bit of value for its money. 

5. CapiraAL BupceT. Expenditures for items of a permanent nature 
should be included in a request for a capital budget, entirely separate from 
the regular operating budget which we have been talking about up to this 
point. Separate capital budgets are standard procedures for other town de- 
partments. Why not the library? If the boiler blows up, or the roof blows off 
a school, the school department does not pay for the necessary repairs by 
cutting salaries or hours of opening, or lowering the heat. If the fire depart- 
ment needs money for an extra engine stall, it does not pay for this by cutting 
down on gasoline expenditures, so that only half the engines are available 
for a fire. These examples are no more far-fetched than saving money out of 
the regular book budget in order to carry out similar projects in the library. 
It is neither wise nor economical for a library to set aside a certain amount 
of money every year out of their regular budget until they have accumulated 
enough to carry out some major project. This is not accepted fiscal policy and, 
in a period of rising costs such as we-are in at the present, this means that 
when you eventually carry out the project, it costs the town more money 
than if they had gone ahead when the need first became apparent. 

It is very important for the library to gain general public support for its 
requests at town meeting. Teachers, parents, and regular patrons of the 
library should be asked to give this support. An exhibit of books at town 
meeting can be most helpful. Open House at the library is another worth- 
while project. The board of trustees and the librarian should be prepared to 
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explain to any citizen, and especially before the financial body and town 
meeting, the essential difference between the public library and the school 
library. This is very important if the public library is to maintain and in- 
crease its services in the face of growing budgets for school libraries. 

The problem of library budgets has been, I believe, ably stated by Gerald 
W. Johnson in his preface to “Public Library Service,” and every librarian 
and trustee should keep his words in mind when preparing the annual budg- 
etary requests: 

‘*. . . if it is the duty of the library staff to make the institution magnetic, 
it is the duty of the public, through its representatives, to give the staff a fair 
opportunity to do its work. The immediate representatives of the public are 
the trustees; the secondary representatives are members of the appropriating 
body—the city council, the state legislature, or what not. 

‘This country should never be presented with the spectacle of a public 
librarian pleading with such a body for funds. He should not have to. The 
pleading should be done by the representatives of the public, on the library 
board or the appropriating authority.” 





The Library Budget 


by Frances E, CARMAN 


Bennington Free Library, Bennington, Vermont 


Becers are essential in any library, however small. Yet how many 
smaller libraries are operated each year on a hand to mouth basis! About 
the only known factor is the librarian’s salary. In one library when the li- 
brarian, a new broom and the first trained person ever hired by the library 
board, suggested that it might be a good idea to have a budget and that she 
would be glad to work with the board of trustees on it, she was told that the 
treasurer’s annual report, showing what had been spent in each category, 
was the budget! This library is a privately operated public library deriving 
only a minor portion of its support from public funds. 

Let us consider the public library which is supported almost wholly from 
tax monies. It is doubly important in such cases to have a business-like, 
practical budget worked out which can be shown to the tax-payers when the 
annual request for operating expenses is made. 

In making such a budget the librarian should work closely with the board 
of trustees. In general she will make suggestions in regard to the amounts 
needed for salary adjustments, any extra projects to be undertaken, supplies 
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and any new furniture or equipment needed, while the trustees may have 
ideas concerning the upkeep of the property, painting, furnace work and the 
like. This should be done in November or December to enable the trustees 
to have a report ready for the annual meeting which usually occurs in 
January. 

In our library the treasurer has worked out a very good system. On each 
month’s report the income for the month is noted, then the income for the 
year to date and in the third column the budget. Expenses are treated in the 
same way. Thus it is possible at the end of each month to see exactly what has 
come in, and what remains to come in during the balance of the year. 

More important isthe fact that the amount spent during the month and the 
amount spent during the year to date is shown and by a little simple arithme- 
tic it is possible to see how much is left to spend during the rest of the year. 
The expenses are divided into semi-fixed expenses, including salaries and all 
money paid out for personnel, and the book fund, which includes periodical 
subscriptions, phonograph records and bindings. The third category under 
semi-fixed expenses includes such things as supplies, equipment, telephone, 
travel and miscellaneous. Fixed expenses include the maintenance of the 
building, insurance, heat, light and water. 

One very important thing I would stress is that the janitor’s salary should 
be considered as a part of the maintenance of the building, not as a staff sal- 
ary. That is something that I am still hoping to sell to a library board. They 
always tend to lump all salary items together, a natural thing. But if any sort 
of approximate proportions of the budget are assigned to the different major 
items of expenditure then the salary item appears to be larger than it should 
be in relation to the whole. 

What are the proper proportions to assign to various items? That depends 
on many variable factors. According to the 1933 Standards for Public Li- 
braries issued by the ALA, one dollar per capita is the average minimum 
annual income upon which reasonably adequate library service can be 
maintained. It goes on to state that the exact minimum depends on the size, 
location and character of the community. “The small town must usually 
spend more than $1 per capita to cover minimum essentials, or reduce unit 
costs by enlarging the area of service and support.’’ The new 1956 Standards 
state that a minimum of $3 per capita is necessary to give even adequate 
library service. Again “the allotment of at least 55% of the total income for 
the salaries of the library staff (not including janitors, engineers, etc.), 25% 
for books, periodicals and binding, and 20% for all other expenditures is a 
fair standard.” 

In the light of the fact that inflation is here and has been creeping up on us 
steadily, so that the $1 minimum is now completely unrealistic, the propor- 
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tions of the budget are just as wrong. Scarcity of librarians or of any kind of 
worker has slowly brought library salaries to the point where it is impossible 
for a board to hire anyone unless more of the income is spent on salaries. So, 
according to the 1957 revision of Standards for Public Libraries issued by the 
ALA, salaries should be 65% of the budget, books and related materials 20%, 
and maintenance 15%. Books and maintenance have both taken cuts, and in 
places where the building is old and needs a great deal of repair, it is much 
harder to adhere to this proportion than in a modern, fairly new building 
that has been kept in good repair, such as our Bennington Free Library 
erected in 1936. 

The cut in the book item was not so noticeable at first, because books were 
among the last items to increase sharply in price. In 1958 this is a very serious 
condition in many libraries where replacements have been put off, binding 
has been mistakenly done in a haphazard or miserly manner, and large ex- 
pensive reference sets are needed as well as the usual new books and the much 
talked of science books, technical books and ‘“‘how to’ items. In some libraries 
books stand alone on the budget; in others periodicals, newspapers, pam- 
phlets and binding are all lumped under the book budget. This takes into ac- 
count no audio-visual materials like records, film-strips or movie-films. In 
some cases these too have to come out of the book budget. 

Here, for what it may be worth to you, is our Bennington Free Library 
Budget of 1958. Last year we overspent our budget slightly and it looks as 
though the book budget would again exceed the limits. but maintenance may 
not amount to as much. Also, this year and next we have a gift of $500 for 
books, which in reality makes our book budget amount to $2600. The follow- 
i-~ year different arrangements will have to be made in regard to this item 
and I have confidence that our board which consists of young alert business 
and professional men will be reasonable in considering changes, both as to 
salary and book allocations. As you can see if you stop to figure it out, we 
have budgeted a little over 66% to salaries (including janitors), and if the 
latter item were placed with maintenance where it belongs, the figure would 
drop to 61%. The book budget is, alas, only a little over 12% (but would be 
a bit higher if the $500 gift were figured in), and all other costs 21%. Probably 
our budget is no worse than most and considerably better than many. There 
are many circumstances which tend to put severe strains on some parts of 
budgets, so that probably no budget in New England is ever in perfect 
balance, though probably there are few to be found in the red at year’s end. 











LIBRARY BUDGET 


BENNINGTON FREE LIBRARY 


Bennington, Vermont 


BUDGET 
Population 1950—12,230 
Income: 
Town of Bennington 
Trust Funds 
Desk fines and miscellaneous 


Expense: 
Semi-fixed Expense 
Salaries 
Social Security 
Clerical 
Janitor 
Substitutes and Extras 


Book Fund 
Subscriptions 
Records 
Bindings 
Gift 

Other semi-fixed Expense 
Library supplies 
Telephone 
Travel (Library Meetings) 
Miscellaneous 
Equipment 


Fixed Expense 
Maintenance of Building 
Insurance 
Heat 
Light 
Water 


$ 12,500.00 


3,000.00 


1,500.00 


9,700.00 
250.00 
250.00 
900.00 
200.00 


11,300.00 


2,100.00 


500.00 


250.00 
200.00 

75.00 
125.00 
250.00 


900.00 


1,200.00 
300.00 
1,000.00 
150.00 
50.00 


2,700.00 
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$ 17,000.00 


$ 17,000.00 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


RatpwH D. Rtitey, Extension Librarian 
Littleton Branch, N. H. State Library 


BROTHER TO THE ENEMY. Bart 
Spicer. Dodd, Mead, $3.95. 

Dispatched by General Washington to 
capture and bring back alive the traitor 
Benedict Arnold, young Sergeant-Major 
John Champion stakes future and life on an 
assorted group of questionable characters 
and a frightened girl who knows too much. 
Finally, in a deserted garden, he finds the 
meaning of his mission, and of his life. The 
author’s crime-novel techniques have been 
turned to good stead in describing this his- 
torical cops-and-robbers chase. 


THE KING’S AGENT. 7. Kent Clark. 
Scribner, $3.95. 

The time of James II was one of change, of 
political and religious unrest. It is por- 
trayed with exacting historical accuracy 
through this story of Ralph Barnard, em- 
ployee of James, who is caught up in in- 
trigue and exiled to France when William 
of Orange assumes the throne. 


LINDEMANN’S DAUGHTERS. _ Syn- 
nove Christensen. Doubleday, $4.95. 
Anne Pernille Lindemann faces the shock- 
ing death of her mother and her grand- 
mother, and marries a much older man to 
gain security for her younger sisters. Politi- 
cal unrest abroad, marital unrest at home, 
and the mental disintegration of her artist 
father place a burden upon her which only 
the tough will inherited from her Nor- 
wegian grandmother enables her to sur- 
vive. Setting is Norway just prior to 1784. 
The Norwegian actress-author has twice 
won the Norwegian State Prize for litera- 

ture. 


A MAN HAD TALL SONS. Martha 
Ostenso. Dodd, Mead, $3.95. 
When Luke Darr was freed of his first 
wife’s domination at her death, and married 
Bess Valentine, less than half Luke’s age, 
he envisaged a more pleasant life for him- 
self and his three grown sons. However, his 
own strict religious views, his ideals, and 


his ambition for a name in his community, 
brought death and threatened disintegra- 
tion to his family, until he finally dis- 
covered the key to an understanding of his 
youngest son’s strange nature. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE ROSE, 

Nevil Shute. Morrow, $3.95. 
Set in Tasmania, this new Shute novel tells 
of the two days during which flier Ronnie 
Clarke tries to get medical aid to Johnine 
Pascoe, veteran pilot, who had taught 
Clarke to fly. The flight to rescue Pascoe is 
paralleled by a strange spiritual flight in 
which Clarke uses intuition and his own 
knowledge of the man to relive Pascoe’s 
past. In the air as on the beach, the author’s 
characters are lifelike and strongly de- 
veloped. 


THE TROUBLE WITH LAZY ETHEL. 

Ernest K. Gann. Sloane, $3.95. 
The heroine and hero are just two plain 
people trying to get along, but results of the 
hero’s unthinking act balloons to great 
proportions. This light story sets forth the 
problem which administrators (especially 
military) have had to face since adminis- 
trators were invented, the recalcitrance of 
human beings, combined with recalci- 
trant weather as faced by Brigadier General 
Herbert Zebulon Pike, U.S.A., (Retired) 
on a small Pacific atoll. 


THE SILVER BRANCH. Rosemary Sut- 
clif. Oxford, $3.25. 

Historical novel which brings to life a rather 

ancient period, the Roman occupation of 

England. Two young Roman soldiers who 

have been exiled help effect peace in Britain. 


ADULT NON-FICTION 


Cuartes D. Maurer, Jr., Extension 
Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


AND PROMENADE HOME. 
Agnes DeMille. Little, $5.00. 


One of the outstanding ballet dancers of 
our time continues her autobiography in 
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this sequel to DANCE TO THE PIPER. 
Chronicles her life as a war bride, depicts 
further the world of the ballet, and offers 
glimpses of leading personalities in that 
world. Written in rather serious and in- 
trospective style while nonetheless manag- 
ing to entertain the reader. 


GIANTS OF JAZZ. Studs Terkel. Crowell, 
$3.00. 

Jazz enthusiasts will welcome the oppor- 

tunity to follow the careers of twelve jazz 

artists. Told in a lively style, anecdotes 

about many others are necessarily woven 

into the telling. 


CAPTAIN OF THE PLANTER.  Doro- 
thy Sterling. Doubleday, $2.95. 

Fine biography of Robert Smalls, a Negro 

who escaped from slavery to fight for his 

people’s cause, both during the Civil War 

and after it. 


MAN-MADE MOONS. Irving 
Day, $2.95. 
Useful book on satellites in spite of the fact 
that some of the material is already out- 
dated, a feature common to the books on 
this subject which have been published 
recently. Discusses lucidly the frontiers of 
man’s present knowledge, and indicates in- 
formation which may be obtained in the 
future through satellites. 


GOING, GOING, GONE! 

Partridge. Dutton, $3.95. 
A lively description of various types of 
auctions which have taken place during the 
past several thousand years. Mr. Partridge 
makes facile use of his ability to amuse 
while he informs. He describes the small 
but well attended auctions in New England 
towns, as well as the fabulous auction of 
the contents of the Wanamaker New York 
store, and the shrewd auctioneers common 
to both. 


HOW ABOUT THE WEATHER? 

Robert M. Fisher. Warper, $3.75. 
A meteorologist who has served in both 
civilian and Army weather forecasting 
capacities offers an introduction to the 
subject. While instructive with its many 
charts and photographs, the book manages 
to avoid being pedantic and overly tech- 
nical. A fitting addition to the popular 
science shelf. 


Adler. 


Bellamy 


THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
BOOK. Ruth Hutchinson. Harper, 
$3.95. 

Brief background comments precede each 

of the fifteen chapters of signed recipes in 

this revision and extension of the author’s 

earlier work. A versatile combination of a 

broad range of contributions, and a differ- 

ent approach to the preparation of foods. 


ON MY OWN. Eleanor Roosevelt. Har- 
per, $4.00. 

Most libraries will want to own this auto- 
biography of the foremost American woman 
of our time. Its thoughtfully informative and 
personal style recommend it. As the title 
suggests, the book covers the more recent 
years of Mrs. Roosevelt’s life, years both 
of extensive world travel and of service in 
the United Nations. 


A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S 
READING. Nancy Larrick. Double- 
day, $2.95; Pocket Books, $.35. 

Excellent approach to the subject of bring- 
ing children and books together. Devotes 
attention to each age group from baby- 
hood onward, and indicates as well the 
roles which television, poetry, reference 
books, and the comics ought to play. Other 
sections of the book focus on obtaining ap- 
propriate books and on methods of teaching 
reading. Includes annotated bibliographies 
of outstanding titles for the different age 
groups. Highly recommended. 


PREACHER’S KIDS. Grace Nies Flet- 
cher. Dutton, $3.75. 
Life in a parsonage has a unique flavor, 
especially to a growing child. Warmth and 
nostalgia color the reminiscences of the 
author, who credits her upbringing with 
much of her later happiness and successful 
achievement. A very readable style and the 
early twentieth century background of the 
book add to its appeal. 


THE SHOOK-UP GENERATION. Har- 
rison E. Salisbury. Harper, $3.95. 
Serious but relatively unheavy analysis of 
the juvenile delinquency problem, written 
by a Pulitzer Prize winner who uses the 
reportorial style to best advantage. A boy 
who happens to live in an area where gangs 
are dominant is often victim of what 
amounts to a nearly impossible situation for 








him. Mr. Salisbury’s contention, however, 
is that society is not faced with the same 
kind of dilemma. His belief is that we have 
thus far lacked the will, all the while being 
in possession of the required knowledge, to 
end delinquency. 


SOONDAR MOONI. 
Houghton, $3.50. 
An Indian elephant, at the age of two, was 
captured during the 1880’s, given the name 
which this book has borrowed for its title, 
and later kept as a pet instead of being sold. 
Her training was for functional purposes, 
just as horses were trained for work in this 
country. The excitement and violence of 
the jungle atmosphere are an integral part 
of this account of her life, adding color to 

the story. 


STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM. Mar- 
tin Luther King. WHarper, $2.95. 
The problems raised by desegregation on 
public busses in Montgomery, Alabama, 
were met successfully, but only after over- 
coming many difficulties. ‘The author, as a 
young theology school graduate serving 
in his first parish, was one of the Negro 
leaders who helped achieve this success 
through a policy of non-resistance. 


E. O. Shebbeare. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


by RutH Paquette, Regional Librarian 
St. Albans, Vermont 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


ALEXANDER’S ANIMALS. 

Hobbs. Houghton, $2.75. 
Imaginary animals—a porcupine who likes 
to swing, a penguin who plays in the bird 
bath, a crocodile who loves flowers, a 
giraffe to pull the wagon, and an elephant 
who becomes a slide for the penguin—have 
to find someone else to play with when 
Alexander’s mother brings him a real live 
puppy-dog for a pet. Attractive three-color 
illustrations by the author. Cloth binding, 
but libraries should order the Library edi- 
tion, $3.50. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROCKET. Anne 
Molloy. Hastings House, $2.95. 

Originally published in the HORN BOOK, 

December 1957, as THE FOUR LEGS OF 


Barbara 
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GIAN CARLO. A smal! Italian boy who 
wanted a sky-rocket almost as much as he 
wanted the little donkey, Gian Carlo, is able 
to make a dream come true for his family 
in this charming Christmas story. Beautiful 
drawings by Artur Marokvia who has lived 
in the very locale which is the setting for 
the story. A welcome addition to the Christ- 
mas collection in any library. Reinforced 
by the publisher. 


THE COUNTRY MAILMAN. Jerrold 
Beim. Morrow, $2.50. 

Another easy-to-read book with large type, 
by a popular author. Ben’s wish to receive 
some letters for himself comes true when, 
after a big snowstorm, he is able to help 
Mr. Curtis deliver the mail to his country 
neighbors. In return, they all send their 
thanks to Ben by mail. Good social studies 
material. Carefully illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. Well bound. 


FELICE. Marcia Brown. Scribner, $2.95. 
A hungry and lonely little striped cat in 
Venice finds a home, a little boy to love 
him, and a name, Felice—happy one. As 
usual, Marcia Brown’s illustrations are 
colorful and full of detail. A sturdy book, 
reinforced by the publisher and with a 
washable binding. 


HOME: THE TALE OF A MOUSE. 

Miriam Schlein. Abelard-Schuman, $2.50. 
Expressive pictures by Harper Johnson 
illustrate this lovely picture-book, which is 
also an accurate bit of nature study. Mouse 
finds just the right location for his nest, 
then twigs, grass, a feather, some string and 
dandelion fluff to make his house. Berries 
and nuts are near for food, birds and ani- 
mals live nearby for company, but he still 
feels that something is missing. When an- 
other mouse comes to live with him, he 
knows that his nest is perfect. 


I WENT TO THE ANIMAL FAIR. 
William Cole, editor. World, $2.75. 

Thirty-five delightful read-aloud animal 

poems—some familiar, some new—se- 


lected by William Cole, and illustrated by 
Colette Rosselli. Printed on a lovely soft- 
green paper. Elizabeth Coatsworth, Ed- 
ward Lear, Laura E. Richards, A. A. 
Milne, Walter de la Mare, and Rachel 
Field are among the contributors. An ex- 
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cellent choice for any library needing 
poetry for the very young. 


SYLVESTER JONES AND THE VOICE 
IN THE FOREST. Patricia Miles Norton. 
Lothrop, $2.75. 

Sylvester could hear his name being called 

in the forest, and one day he decided to 

investigate. It was not an owl, a rabbit, a 

squirrel, a lizard, a fawn or its mother, 

but it was—a valley quail with a plume on 
its head! Children 5 to 9 will enjoy having 
the story read to them, and will like Leon- 
-ard Weisgard’s illustrations of Sylvester 
and the animals he meets. Cloth binding, 
but should be reinforced for hard usage. 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


BETSY’S WINTERHOUSE. Carolyn Hay- 
wood. Morrow, $2.95. 

The eighth of the popular BETSY books 
is as full of adventure as the previous ones. 
The winterhouse, a room in the basement, 
is the scene of many happy and exciting 
times, principally centered around a cat 
named and christened Petrella, and her 
two kittens, Soapsie and Sudsie (so named 
because they were born in the washing 
machine.) Large type, and easy reading. 


A GOLDEN LAND. James Reeves, editor. 
Hastings House, $5.50. 

An anthology of British stories and verses, 
a valuable addition to any library collec- 
tion. A good choice for a memory-shelf 
gift if too expensive for a library to buy. 
Indexed by titles, authors, first lines of 
verse, and artists. Walter de la Mare, 
Edward Ardizzone, Leslie Brooke, Andrew 
Lang, Eleanor Farjeon, Mary Norton, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Joel Chandler 
Harris are among the contributors; THE 
CAT THAT WALKED BY HIMSELF, 
THE GOLDEN TOUCH, RAPUNZEL, 
THE CONSTANT TIN SOLDIER, some 
of the stories. 496 pages of good print, with 
gay illustrations by Gillian Conway and 
others. For all ages. 


LET’S GO TO A SANITATION DE- 
PARTMENT. Joanna Cochrane. Putnam, 
$1.95, LET’S GO TO THE TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. Naomi Buchheimer. 
Two more titles in the LET’S GO TO 
series so helpful in the teaching of social 


studies. In the first book all the interesting 
machines used to keep a city clean—big 
mechanical brooms, snow loaders, huge 
trucks which collect the waste from homes 
and institutions—are explained and illus- 
trated, and methods of waste disposal in 
other parts of the country are described. 
In the second book, all parts of the tele- 
phone are simply explained, with special 
attention given to the workings of the dial 
system. Both books have a glossary of terms, 
big type and easy-to-read text. Good bind- 
ing. 


ME AND FRUMPET. Evans G. Valens. 
Dutton, $2.75. 

An adventure with size and science. Large 
type, many photographs, and a lovable 
little old man made from pipe-cleaners and 
named Frumpet make up this unusual 
science book. Boys of 7 years and up will 
enjoy Ted’s excursions through the micro- 
scope into the miniature world of his model 
railroad to see for himself how fire, water, 
sound and time behave in comparison 
with his every-day world. Not a ‘“‘must’’, 
but an interesting addition to the science 
collection. The foreword is by Edward 
Teller, professor of physics at the University 
of California. 


MEN AT WORK IN THE GREAT 
LAKES STATES. Henry B. Lent. Put- 
nam, $3.00. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 

consin and Minnesota are covered by this 

new title in the MEN AT WORK series. 

Each chapter deals with a specific in- 

dustry: iron and steel, meat and bread, 

cheese and pills, furniture, cars and other 
products vital to the American way of life. 

Easy reading for ages 8 to 12. A map, a 

good index and many photographs add to 

its usefulness. 


MISS CATHY LEONARD. Catherine 
Woolley. Morrow, $2.75. 

Cathy has two projects for the summer— 
to find a house for her best friend, Naomi, 
and to have the school library books at her 
home, with a story hour twice a week. 
Girls 8 to 12 will be delighted with Cathy’s 
adventures as she gathers news items for 
the society editor of the home town paper 
while working on her other projects. Illus- 
trated by Theresa Sherman. 
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THREE BOYS AND A HELICOPTER. 
Nan Hayden Agle and Ellen Wilson. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 

The triplets—Abercrombie, Benjamin and 

Christopher--make their own helicopter 

after they become interested in those being 

tested at a station near their Centerville 
home. Gran, however, will have nothing to 
do with the “crazy, rattletrap flying ma- 
chine whirling around in the air’? until the 
day of the flood when she and the boys, 
with their dog, John Paul Jones, are rescued 

and flown to safety in what she calls a 

“soap bubble.”’ An easy-to-read book with 

a washable, reinforced cloth binding. 

Authentic illustrations by Marian Honig- 

man. 


WHAT MAKES IT GO? Rose Wyler and 
Gerald Ames. Whittlesey, $2.50. 

A new science book with simple experi- 
ments which illustrate basic principles in- 
volved in the workings of our transporta- 
tion machines—tricycles, bicycles, cars, 
trains, boats and airplanes. Explains fric- 
tion, ball bearings, spark plugs, and how a 
magnet works. Easy to read text, with clear 
drawings by Bernice Myers. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
DUST BOWL. Patricia Lauber. Coward, 
$2.50. 

The story of man on the Great Plains. ‘The 
first of the great blizzards which brought 
the dust to the Plains came on November 
11, 1933. By 1936 the Dust Bowl had been 
formed. What the Soil Conservation Service 
is doing to combat these conditions and 
what the future holds for Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and ‘Texas is 
clearly outlined, supplemented by many 
excellent photographs and maps. Recom- 
mended for junior high school reading, 
but useful from 5th grade through high 
school. 


A FLOWER OF ARABY. 
Daringer. Harcourt, $3.00. 
An historical romance of 13th century Sy- 
ria at the time of the Saracens and the 
Crusaders. 17-year old Meg is happy to be 
going back to the family home in England, 
but is sad at the parting with her Syrian 
friends. Older girls will be thrilled with the 


Helen R. 


JOHN 


description of the narrow escape Meg, her 
brother Hal and his friend Richard have in — 
trying to board the homeward-bound ship | 
which is under Saracen attack. Line drawe 
ings by Artur Marokvia. 


THE HILLS OF HOME. Nancy Hartwell, 
Holt, $3.00. 

Home for the Hewletts is a farm near 
Mount Mansficld in Vermont. After 
finishing high school, Drucy comes home 
to help the family carn the money to keep 
her talented violinist-sister in music school, 
‘Teen-age girls will enjoy her romance with 
the boy who comes back to his summer 
home there every year, and with the home- 
town boy. Although skiing has a part in 
the story, it is not the central theme as it is 
in ANGEL ON SKIS by Betty Cavanna, 
which also has a Vermont setting. 

THE HORSE ‘TAMER. 

Random, $2.00. 

Libraries with or without the other books 
in the BLACK STALLION series will 
want to add this title to the collection of 
horse stories. Henry Dailey, trainer of the 
Black Stallion, tells of his younger days, 
when he and his brother William travelled 


Walter Farley, 


the countryside guarantecing to cure any 


horse of—among other — things—biting, 
kicking, running away, and shying away 
from objects such as umbrellas, trains and 
baby carriages. ‘The owner was always 
given a little training, too. For ages 10 to 
15. 


ISRAEL: NEW PEOPLE IN AN OLD 
LAND. Lily Edelman. Nelson, $2.95. 

Mrs. Edelman has visited Israel recently 
and her book touches on every aspect of 
the new nation—its peoples, history, lan- 
guages, religion, government, industries, 
social problems. With photographic illus- 
trations, maps, index, glossary and biblio- 
graphy. For junior high schools. 


GREENLEAF WHITTIER: 
FIGHTING QUAKER. Ruth Langland 
Holberg. Crowell, $2.75. 

A moving biography of one of America’s 

best-loved pocts, which also covers his 

tireless efforts on behalf of the abolition 
movement. Especially good for junior high 
school reading, but will be enjoyed by ages 

10 to 16. Fine illustrations by Aldren A. 

Watson. 











